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By early spring in 1961 the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police will have its own world headquar- 
ters building in Washington, D. C. 

On February 16 a majority of the Association's 
Executive Committee ratified adoption of a recom- 
mendation of the LACP Building Site Committee to 
complete negotiations for purchase of a greystone and 
brick, 4d-story office building at 1319 18th Street, 
N. W., located within a block of Connecticut Avenue 
at DuPont Circle, a landmark in the capital city. Built 
shortly after the turn of the century, the “old Slater 
mansion,” as it is locally known, was the home of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hope Gammell Slater from 1905 to 1938. 

In 1942 it was purchased by Timber Engineering 
Company and occupied by that company and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer’s Association after its 
complete conversion to a 48-room office building. 

Terms of the purchase contract stipulate that [ACP 
may take title to the building one year from date of 
formal approval of the purchase by the Executive 
Committee and subsequent formal execution of the 
contract. Should the present occupants extend their 
occupancy beyond one year, pending completion of 
their new building, they will pay rental to the LACP. 
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With approximately 22,000 gross square feet of 
floor space, the building is adequate for IACP’s pres- 
ent needs—and allows for future growth—of the IACP 
Headquarters staff, the Training Division and the 
Field Service Division, for whom space is now leased 
in three separate buildings for the total annual ren- 
tal of $37,278. 


When the IACP moves into the new headquarters 
building it will end its rather nomadic existence inso 
far as housing is concerned. From its inception in 
1893 until 1934, the Association had no central office, 
its business being conducted from the desks of the 
chiefs holding elective offices in whatever city they 
were located. Even the clearing house for Bertillon 
and fingerprint records, known as the National Police 
Bureau of Identification, which was maintained by the 
IACP from October 1897 to 1924, had an impermanent 
housing arrangement and financial instability. It 
was first set up in Chicago, but in May, 1902, moved to 
Washington, D. C., to be established in the Metropoli- 
tan Police Headquarters. The National Bureau, 
which was financed by assessments paid by the par- 
ticipating police departments, was dissolved in 1924 
and its records transferred to the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation, following enactment by Congress of leg- 


islation creating the identification division of the FBI. 


In 1934 the 
Service and 


[ACP Executive Committee set up a 
Publications Office for the Association, 
financed by a grant from The Spelman Fund, to func- 
tion at 850 East 58th Street in Chicago, a building in 
which were housed other organizations of state, muni- 
cipal and county officials. In 1937 a new constitution 
was adopted, and this office became IACP Headquar- 
ters. When a special building to house public admin 
istration organizations was completed on the Midway 


of the University of Chicago campus, the IACP Head- 


quarters address became 1313 East 60th Street, Chi 


cago, on April 20, 1938. 


On Demember |, 1940, the Headquarters was moved 
to Washington, D. C., to occupy offices at 918 F Street, 


N. W., the arrangements having been made by Major 


Ernest W. Brown, then President of the IACP and 
superintendent of Metropolitan Police. In Decem 
ber, 1946, headquarters was moved to 1011 New 


Hampshire Avenue, N. W., and in September, 1947, 
to 1424 K Street, N. W. Offices in the present loca 
tion, the Mills Building at 17th 
Avenue, N. W., were taken over in 


and Pennsylvania 
March, 1954. 


Divisions of the IACP have not been quite as mo 


bile. The Traffic Division (formerly Safety Division) 
was housed at Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Ill., first at 1827 Orrington Avenue and then at 1804 
Hinman Avenue, from its inception in 1935 until 


September, 1959, when it was moved to Washington, 
D. C., to become an integral part of the newly-created 
Field Service Division which now has offices in the 
Barr Building, 910 17th Street, N. W. The IACP 
Training Division, which began its existence in 1955, 
soon outgrew available space in the Headquarters of 
fice and is now located in the Woodward Building, 
733 15th Street, N. W. 


First consideration of possibilities and advisability 
of the Association purchasing a building or a building 
site came up last year when Past President Peter J. 
Siccardi, of Hackensack, N. J., called attention to the 
amount of rentals paid for IACP offices and suggested 
this would finance purchase of an IACP building. 
At the Executive Committee meeting in New York 
City, held during the 66th Annual IACP Conference, 
he moved that the Building Site Committee report 
on progress at the next Conference or before then to 
the Board of Officers. During his administration, 
President Alfred T. Smalley had named a committee 
to study the matter. This committee was chairman 
ned by Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C., 
and serving with him were Chief U. E. Baughman, 
United States Secret Service, Washington, D. C.; Ed- 
mond R. Cook, Newark, N. J.; Assistant Director 
Quinn Tamm, FBI, Washington, D. C.; Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike and Colonel C. W. Woodson, 
Jr., Virginia State Police. 
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At Board of Officers meeting on December 1, 1959, 
President Woodson added to this committee Treasur- 
er Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Director Ray 
Ashworth, IACP Field Service Division, and Director 
Russell A. Snook, IACP Training Division. 


The Building Site Committee held a series of meet- 
ings late in 1959 and early this year. Various build- 
ings and properties were inspected in the near-down- 
town Washington area. The building at 1319 18th 
Street, N. W., was believed to be highly satisfactory 
from every consideration, including long-term value 


increase, and alter two appraisals were secured from 
disinterested appraisers the committee negotiated fon 
its purchase. The final offer made was $350,000 


against the original asking price of $400,000. 


liiis was accepted by the owners, with the above 
mentioned condition that they be allowed to occupy 
the building for a before IACP takes title. On 
the date of conveyance, LACP will pay $85,000 cash, 
anc will place a first deed of trust for the balance. 


yeal 


Members of IACP attending the 67th Annual Con- 
ference in Washington, October 1-6 will have oppor- 
tunity to inspect their future Headquarters building, 
for it is within walking distance of the Hotel Statler, 
the Conference headquarters. 


Serious Safety Hazard Warning 


The Ohio State Fire Marshal, Wilson M. McLaugh- 
lin, has asked the 
Chiels to public ize a serious safety hazard—the simi- 


International Association of Fire 


larity between cartridges containing either carbon 


dioxide or oxygen 
Cylinders containing carbon dioxide are used in 
toy boats, toy automobiles and other toys, and are 
Used for the purpose 
However, should a 


available at most hobby shops. 
intended, they are perfectly safe. 
cartridge of oxygen be used by mistake, trouble is cer- 
tain to result. 

\nother hazard is that of mistaking the carbon diox- 
ide cylinder for oxygen and placing it on an oxygen 
mask. Both the oxygen and carbon dioxide contain- 
ers are identical and both are painted green. 


Marshal McLaughlin points to the instance of a 14- 
year-old boy losing three fingers of his right hand 
when a BB pellet pistol he was shooting exploded. 
He had placed what he thought to be a 3000 cc carbon 
cylinder into the but investigation 


dioxide gun, 


showed it was an oxygen cartrdge. 


\nother dangerous situation involving the 3000 cc 


carbon dioxide cylinders is this: In several communi- 
ties, according to reports, children are wrapping them 
in paper and setting them on fire. In one case, the 
cylinder exp!oded and blew out windows from a ga- 
rage building and a large chunk of concrete from the 
cement sidewalk. Parents and children should be 


warned about this practice, Marshal McLaughlin says. 
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“lhe Police 
of “/urkey 


Editor’s Note: This ts the eleventh in a series of a 
ticles describing the civilian police forces of various 
European countries. This article was prepared at thi 
request of LACP by the professional head of the Turl 
ish Police, Cemal Goktan, Director General of Publi 
Security, in cooperation with Brigadier General Ed 


ward F. Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal. 


The Republic of Turkey, not quite as large as ‘Texas 
and Louisiana combined, has a population of 24,500, 
000 or 83 persons per square mile. Situated astride 
the historic waterway formed by the Dardanelles, th 
Marmara Sea and the Bosphorus, Turkey is both Asia 
tic and European in its outlook and customs. 


Local electors choose a representative council fon 
each of the 67 provinces whose governors are appoint 
ed by the central government. The Minister of In 
terior of the central government acts as arbiter be 
tween the governor and provincial councils when 
disagreements arise. The 67 provinces are divided 
into 553 districts which are subdivided into 940 com 
munes, with the latter further subdivided into villag 
areas, each with an elected council. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The modern Turkish Police system can trace its 
origin for 1200 years, successively, to the migrating 
Turkish people from high Asia, the Seljuk Turkish 
Nation, and the Ottoman Empire. Early archives 
indicate the presence of Kadilar (judges) who admin 
istered justice and supervised police activities. 


With the establishment of the Ottoman Empire in 
the I4th century, police services were organized in a 
more permanent fashion, and the police became a 
branch of the standing Army. The detective force 


Photos, top left to bottom right: (1) Mounted police 
on Street patrol in Ankara; (2) Speaker's room; (3 
the Security Monument in Ankara with inscription, 
“Turk, Work, be proud and trust”; and (A) police 


vehicles lined up for inspection. 
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Spec tion, 


of that period was called the “Boceki Basi” and was 
partially made up of ex- riminals. Old records indi- 
cate that these detectives employed many of the strat- 
egems of modern police in accomplishing their mission. 
For example, they disguised themselves as traders in 
public market places to detect thieves, wanted persons 
and tax frauds. 

The Turkish police force took on a European look 
in 1867, when police inspectors were assigned to gover- 
nors and district administrators to assist these officials 
in administering police services. A police reform law 
in 1907 further modernized the Turkish police and 
established judicial, administrative and executive 
branches. With the advent of the Turkish Republic 
it the 


in 1923, police organization was patterned to 
new Republican concepts of the government. 


THE MODERN POLICE SYSTEM 


The present day Turkish police are well trained 
and equipped. Police administration is centralized 
in the office of the Minister of Interior under whom a 
Director General of Public Security provides the pro- 
fessional leadership 

Governors and Kaymakams (District Administra- 
tors) provide civil direction of the police respectively 
in provinces and districts. Professional police chiels 
provide the professional direction of police at the pro- 
vincial and district level. 

Phe police are divided into judicial, administrative 
and political sections. 

The judicial police constitute the detective force, 
which is closely knit with the judicial administration 
of the country. In addition to the functions normally 
associated with criminal investigations, members ol 
this branch prepare and issue warrants and other legal 
documents and assume some ol the functions of the 
public prosecutors. 

The administrative police include normal traffic 
and public safety functions. This branch is also re- 
sponsible for numerous functions which are charac 
teristic of European police forces, such as the enforce- 
ment of customs and passport regulations; the control 


Photos, top right to bottom left: (1) the Radio Com- 
munications Department; (2) and (3), views of the 
Criminalistic Laboratory; (4) traffic police stand 


inspection; and (5) mounted police line up for in- 
















































































































of aliens; issuance of hunting and fishing licenses 
enforcement of moral codes; press and film controls 
and the licensing of public establishments 

Phe political police are chiefly occupied by anti 
subversive functions which encompass the general 
security of the country. Close observance is main 
tained on subversive political activities and groups 
suspected of being hostile to the nation. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Assignments of police personnel are accomplished 
at the national level. Disciplinary matters are han 
dled at the provincial level by police councils and at 
the national level by the police commission. Dis 
ciplinary action may include one or more of the fol 
lowing: Warning, reprimand, fine or forfeiture o! 
salary, loss of seniority, pass-over for promotion, and 
discharge from the service. In ascending order, ranks 
in the police force consist of constable, sergeant, lieu 
tenant, captain, superintendent second class, super 
intendent first class, and various degrees of police 
chiefs. Salaries are based on both rank and achiev 
ment. In-grade salary increases may be authorized 
for exceptional service. Medical care and uniforms 
are provided by the central government. 

The conditions of retirement vary according to thi 
rank and age of policemen in the officer categories 
Sergeants are retired at 56 years ol age, superintendents 
at 58, and police chiefs at 60. Policemen who are not 
of officer rank are retired at 52 years of age. 

Two main centers of police training ensure that 
qualified personnel provide the public with the best 
in police services. ‘The Police Institute in Ankara, 
established in 1937, and the Police School in Istan 
bul, established in 1909, operate recruit, in-service, 
and police supervisor training ranging from_ basic 
fundamentals to the techniques and methods of highe: 
leadership. Recruit training is strenuous and is de 
signed to condition the young prospective policeman 
physically and mentally for the career which stretches 


Photos, lop to bottom, show (1) building housing 
the General Directorate of Public Security in Ankara: 
(2) the Police Institute Building in Ankara; (3) th 
Police Radio Building in Ankara. At bottom left a 

wax figures of police of the Ottoman Empire, 1299 


to 1826, and bottom right, from 1826 to 1846 























Solo-mounted officers really do get around . . . around all obstacles. Nothing 
stops these mobile vehicles from getting through to the spot where they’re 
needed ~— always poised to strike swiftly whether in crowded traffic or 
on busy expressways and fast-moving highways. 

And no other police vehicle is more versatile. Use Solos on traffic control, 
criminal apprehension, residential and school patrol, daily emergencies, 
calamaties, special duty, parade and escort duty. With communities 
spreading out and at the same time spreading thin your personnel, it is 
this flexibility that allows you to get the most out of your equipment dollars. 

The Solo for 1960 is better than ever. Mobile radio-phone, speedometer 
clock control, siren and pursuit lights are improved features — add teeth 
to law enforcement. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer. Or. write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for informative new 
brochure, ‘Intensive, Effective, Impressive Police Mobility.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 






Stretching the long arm of the law in New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Here's a city that’s growing by leaps and 
bounds. In fact, by total area (363.5 square miles) it’s the nation’s 
third largest. A fleet of 49 Harley-Davidson Solos range far and 
wide keeping law and order in this sprawling metropolis. 


Harley-Davidson Solos get around more 


...Dridge the gap between you and trouble 

































ahead. Policemen who have demonstrated cutstand 
ing ability are given in-service training which, upon 
successful completion, results in promotion to the 
rank of sergeant. Training for higher ranks stresses 
police management, supervision, tactics and related 
lields of study which ensure first class leadership. 
Special technical training in equipment and methods 
is included in all courses of instruction. 
DEFENDERS OF THE STATE 

The Turkish police share the fierce national pride 
of the population as a whole and are proud of their 
traditions as defenders of the state. Like the remain- 
der of the national institutions, the police system readi 
ly adapted itself to the new Republican concepts afte1 
hundreds of years of service to the Ottoman Empire. 

A member of the INTERPOL since 1930, the Turk- 
ish police contribute considerably to the success of 


that organization. 





General Goktan 

Cemal Goktan, Director General of the Public 
Security of the Republic of Turkey, was born in 
1996 in Uskup-Yugoslavia. In 1912, when these 
countries were taken from the Turkish author- 
ities, he immigrated to ‘Turkey together with 
his family. Following his graduation from the 
Ankara School of Law in 1930, he entered gov- 
ernment service in the Ministry of the Interior, 
where he held successively the following olfices: 
Kaymakam of Kangal, Ardahan, Akcaabat and 
Mudanya; Bursa Chief of Police; Director ol 
First Section in the General Direction of Public 
Security; Chief of First Division in the General 
Direction of Public Security; Istanbul Chief of 
Police; and Governor of the provinces of Er- 
zurum, Kenya and Ankara. On February 9, 
1957, he was appointed to his present post. He 
is married and has three children. 











Institute on Narcotics and Burglary 


A fact-packed three-day survey of narcotics and bur- 
glary unfolds April 6-8 at the Southwestern Law En- 
forcement Institute in Dallas. 

Prominent speakers will cover a wide range of sub- 
jects in both fields, varying from preliminary inves- 
tigation and prevention to the actual trial of offenders. 

Following registration at the Southwestern Legal 
Center, the institute moves into its first sessions, de- 
voted to narcotics, under the chairmanship of Henry 
E. English, chairman of the Citizen’s Traffic Commis- 
sion in Dallas. Wayland L. Speer, assistant to the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Washington, D. C., will 
discuss the narcotic traffic and its effect on the national 
crime rate. 

Classification and identification of drugs will be 
developed by Captain W. P. Gannaway, Special Ser- 
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vice Department, Dallas Police Department. Ernest 
M. Gentry, supervisor, District No. 10, Bureau of Nai 
cotics, will conclude the morning session with a dis 
cussion of narcotic drug sources of supply and juris 
diction of the Federal Narcotic Law. 

Jess Carriker, chief of police in Odessa and presi 
dent of the Texas Police Chiefs Association, will 
chairman the afternoon session, which will feature 
the following topics and speakers: 

William F. Alexander, Dallas, assistant district at 
torney, Arrests in Narcotics Cases; Wm. Bb. West, II], 
United States Attorney, Northern District of Texas, 
Federal Narcotic Laws and Federal Pure Food and 
Drug Laws, and Court Room Demeanor, Charles 
Tessmer, Dallas attorney. 

An evening session will involve a two-hour round 
table discussion with the morning and afternoon lec 
turers participating. 

On April 7, R. L. Thornton, Jr., will chairman talks 
by Capt. Gannaway on the development and use ol 
informants and undercover agents, and Captain J. M. 
Souter, Dallas, on surveillances. Captain Jay Banks 
of the Texas Rangers will outline coordination of 
ellorts in Burglary investigations. 

That afternoon, the burglary part of the institut 
will continue with lectures by George Heaberg, co 
ordinator of Post Office Burglaries for Texas and 
Louisiana, who will speak on post office burglaries. 
Thefts from interstate shipments will be presented by 
Curtis O. Lynum, special agent in charge, F.B.L., 
Dallas, and Walter E. Higgins, special agent, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, will discuss the insurance 
investigator’s place in burglary investigations. 

Chairman J.-E. Curry, Dallas chief of police, will 
close the afternoon session. Another two-hour round 
table discussion is on the agenda that evening. 

C. F. Hansson, executive director of the Dallas Citi 
zens Traffic Commission, will serve as chairman of the 
final session on April 8. Burglary Investigations by 
the Railroad Investigator, presented by G. W. Du 
laney, assistant chief special agent, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway, Springfield, Mo., will open the session. 

Captain Walter Fannin of the Dallas Police Depart- 
ment will cover the subject of Safe Burglary Investi- 
gations and Use of the Crime Laboratory. Travel 
ing Thieves: The Problem and Some Techniques 
in Dealing With It will be discussed by Chief Glen 
H. McLaughlin, Personnel & Staff Services, Texas 
Department of Public Safety. 

Registration fee for the program is $35; however, 
departments holding a membership in the Southwest 
ern Law Enforcement Institute may send as many 
representatives as they desire without payment of regis- 
tration charge. 

Inquiries concerning the program or availability 
of memberships should be directed to the South- 
western Law Enforcement Foundation, Southwestern 
Legal Center, Hillcrest at Daniels, Dallas 5, Texas. 
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A 6 faurct KIT TO FIT EVERY NEED... 


The Faurot policy to create, design and manufacture ‘Easy 


to Use’ equipment and ‘Easy to Follow’ chemical processes 
so that the work of the investigator, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, can be facilitated in his search for criminal evidence. 
Faurot, Inc., will always give careful consideration to the 
ideas received from law enforcement officials so that it may 


produce the finest equipment available to fit every need. 


608A LATENT POWDER AND 
FINGER PRINT KIT —This handy, 





compact (5”x8”x14”) kit contains 640 IODINE FUMING KIT—This kit was 
equipment to take finger prints designed to conveniently consolidate all the 
by the Faurot Inkless Method, to equipment necessary to develop and transfer 
make instant search, develop and latent prints by the lodine Fuming Process. 
lift latent prints on all types of Sufficient chemical supplies for multiple 
objects and surfaces. iodine tests are included. 
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- 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND FINGER PRINT KIT—A 
medium sized kit designed with quality Fauvrot Equipment for 

635 POLICE FIELD KIT——A larger more comprehensive taking finger prints (ink and inkless method), developing latent 

Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot'' examinations as well as prints (powders and chemical solution), lifting and examining 

laboratory tests. This kit contains equipment for taking —— prints. All items are arranged to facilitate the investigators 
work. 

finger prints, developing and lifting old and new latent 

prints, post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet investiga- For further information on these and many other 

tions, forgery detection, preliminary blood tests, obliterated Faurot products write to: 


numbers restoration, classification and comparison of 





finger prints. 


FAUROT, INC. 





299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers ond Manufacturers of Crime — 
Detection & Identification Equipment FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 
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wt Matter of Haman 
thud Divine Yustice 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


(Editor's Note: This article was written by Chief Allen in April, 1959. Since then 
it has been occupying the “future use” file while we endeavored to collect information 
on the subject of capital punishment to make up a special issue devoted to that subject 
almost in its entirety, quoting opinions of police and other public officials both pro 
and con, Today events move so rapidly that he who leisurely attempts to collect and 
evaluate information on any subject is very apt to be left waiting beside an accumulat- 
ed file of material that is outdated. As we go to press, capital punishment is very 
much in the headlines, following Governor Brown’s stay of execution in the Chess- 
man case. We are printing Chief Allen’s comments now and asking him to contribute 
another article for our “capital punishment issue” which is projected for June, 1960.) 


At a time in our history when the ever increasing 
crime rate in our country, both juvenile and adult, 
amounts to a national scandal, we are witnessing in 
some quarters a most peculiar phenomenon: the ad- 
vocation of the weakening of our laws and their ap- 
plication. The latest of these proposals is to abolish 
the death penalty for first degree murder in the State 
ol California. Strangely enough, the advocates of this 
harmful legislation believe themselves to be more pro- 
gressive, enlightened, civilized, humane, wise, merci- 
ful and just than those who advocate its retention. 

In the first instance, they appear to be more con 
cerned with the interest of the criminal than that of 
society. The wisdom of the ages, in all civilized 
society, has approved the death penalty for certain 
heinous crimes, emphasizing justice and the public 
interest as paramount. But we ought not rely solely 
on individual experiences, opinions, and sentiments, 
however comfortable or politically applauded. Let 
us go back to the beginning of recorded history, back 
to the word of God Himself, in the inspired books 
of the Bible, both the Old and the New Testament. 

Firstly, it should be made plain that we find no justi- 
fication for the private execution of the death penalty, 
as such, other than in self-defense. 
nounce or execute the death sentence belongs to sov 
ereigns in lawful authority, and all lawful authority 
comes from God. Recall the curiously petulant inquiry 
of the procurator Pilate as Jesus stood before him 


The powel to pro- 
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for judgment: “Dost thou not know that I have powe1 
to crucify Thee, and that I have power to release 
Thee?” To which Jesus replied with simplicity and 
pure justice: ‘Thou wouldst have no power at all 
over Me were it not given thee from above.” Note 
that the Lord of life and death did not deny Pilate’s 
power—He merely pointed out that Pilate’s authority 
came from God. Therefore to those who assert that 
capital punishment is cruel, inhumane, unjust, and 
contrary to the law of God, we reply that the opposite 
is true. It was upon the authority of God the Fathei 
that God the Son was put to death, suffering the ling- 
ering, tortuous death penalty of crucifixion, a fai 
crueler capital punishment than the gas chamber 01 
the electric chair. 

This death penalty was carried out despite the tears, 
the bloody sweat, the agonizing pleas of Christ to the 
eaven, Creator and 


Supreme Judge, His Father in | 
Lawgiver of heaven and earth. Despite the excruciat 
ing suffering that wrung from Him the heart-rending 
supplication: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from me. Nevertheless not My will but 
Thine be done,’—God remained adamant, His own be 
loved Son must be put to death, for “so it becometh 
us to fulfill all justice.” 

This is the crux of the death penalty; it is a mat 
ter of simple, unadorned, abstract justice. 

In the case of the offense against God, committed by 
our first parents, nothing else could atone for the 
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Penny-wise 
and 
built to take a 
pounding! 


The police department hasn’t been 
invented yet that can afford to take it 
easy on its fleet of cars. Engine strain- 
ing, brake-busting, clutch-grinding 
duty 24 hours a day—that’s routine. 
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And that’s why you’re going to be 
interested in what Chevrolet has to 
offer in 1960: rugged, deep-down 
police car engineering —engineering 
that pays off in lower operating costs 
and practically nonexistent downtime. 

Engines, for example, range all the 
way from the penny-watciing Hi- 
Thrift 6 with its extra punch all the 
way up to the ferocious Super Turbo- 
Thrust Special V8 that gets you 
where you’re going almost faster than 
you can say the name. You’ve got 
eight horsepower ratings to pick from, 
along with five smooth, sturdy trans- 
missions. Any combination you choose 
is going to deliver all the power you 
need at the lowest possible cost in 
gasoline and service. 





f 


Your Chevrolet dealer has a catalog 
waiting for you that’ll detail Chevy’s 
special police car virtues, including 
the tremendous list of options. Make 
it a point to get the whole story 
first chance you get. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 

When you’re at your dealer’s, spend 
a few minutes checking out the revolu- 
tionary Corvair. You may well have a 
spot for it in your Policewoman Divi- 
sion or routine patrolling duties. You 
can’t top it for economy and stamina! 
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sin of disobedience to God, than the physical death 
of His only begotten Son. Could God have abolished 
the death penalty? And if it were just to abolish it, 
would He not have done so when contemplating the 
anguish, the pitiful plight of His innocent Son “in 
whom I am well pleased”? But if He had, then justice 
would not have been done and God could not be all- 
wise, all-merciful, all-charitable, if He were not first 
all-just. This was His decision and He can do no 
wrong. God loved His Son with infinite Divine love, 
and in this light human love, however strong, is hard- 
ly a discernible flicker. What is man to compare mere 
human sentiment, or pity, or love to that of the all- 
wise Creator? 

Lawlully elected or appointed magistrates are His 
executive and judicial representatives on earth. But 
those magistrates who for one reason or another at- 
tempt to evade their responsibilities in this regard 
would seem to be of insufficient moral strength to fill 
Neither are they sufficiently learned 
or grounded in the justice of Divine, hence, human 
law. 


their olfices. 


What about the death penalty pronounced by God 
on the whole human race (save Noah and his family) 
at the time of the deluge? And not all were murder- 
ers. God never restricted the death penalty to first 
degree murder as is attested to throughout the books 
of the Bible. For those who are in doubt, let them 
check: Genesis 9:6; Exodus 21:12; Leviticus 20:9-18; 
Numbers 35:16; Deuteronomy 13:10, 19:11-13; Joshua 
7:10-26; IIL Kings 21:10-13; Esther 7:7-10; and Apoc- 
rapha Maccabees 4:34-38. 


What about the death penalty pronounced upon the 
people of the city of Jerusalem by our Lord Him- 
self? It is recorded that Jesus wept because of the 
great love and tender pity that welled in His Divine 
heart at the prospect of having to pronounce the 
death penalty on His own kinsmen. Yet justice had 
to be fulfilled, and He told them that they and their 
children would be beaten to the ground, and that a 
stone would not remain upon a stone. History re- 
cords that the sentence was carried out in the year 70. 
Who will commit the blasphemy of accusing either 
God the Father or God the Son of being unjust, cruel, 
inhumane, or unmerciful? 


Chronologically, the books of the Bible tell us: 
“Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall be 
shed: for man was made to the image of God.” This 
is the crux of the matter: whosoever murders him 
who is made in God’s image deserves to die. ‘He that 
striketh a man with a will to kill him shall be put to 
death.” The intent is sufficient for the death penalty 
according to Exodus 21:12. “But if any man, hating 
his neighbor, lie in wait for his life, and rise and strike 
him, and he die, and he flee to one of the cities afore- 
said, the ancients of his city shall send and take him 
out of the place of refuge and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the kinsmen of him whose blood was 
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shed, and he shall die. Thou shalt not pity him, and 
thou shalt not take away the guilt of innocent blood.” 
When Andronicus slew Onias without any regard to 
justice, the king sentenced him to death, “the Lord _r¢ 
paying him his deserved punishment.” 


Let us proceed to those wise men ol the ages who 
sought after justice. For example, Plato: (Book 9, 
Laws) “For no penalty which the law inflicts is de 
signed for evil but always makes him who suffers 
either better or not so much worse as he would havi 
been. But if any citizen be found guilty of any great 
or unmentionable crime, either in relation to the gods, 
his parents, or the state, let the judge deem him to be 
incurable, remembering that alter receiving such an 
excellent education and training from his youth up 
ward, he has not abstained from the greatest ol 
crimes. His punishment shall be death.” (Book 12) 
“But the citizen who has been brought up as our citi 
zens will have been, if he be found guilty of robbing 
his country by fraud or violence shall be punished with 
the sentence of death,” and “those who serve thei 
country ought to serve without receiving gilts 
the safest course is to obey the law which says, ‘Do 
no service for a bribe’ and let him who disobeys, i 
he be convicted, simply die.” Again, as in the Bible, 
the death penalty is not reserved for first degree mun 
der. Plato holds that even the bribe-taker, upon con 
viction, should be sentenced to death. 

Solon (Plutarch’s Lives) did not remove the death 
penalty for hgmicide when repealing the severity olf 
Draco’s laws. 


St. Augustine, in his City of God, states thai they 
‘in conformity with His laws have represented in 


‘ 


who 
their persons the public justice or the wisdom ol 
government, and in this capacity have put to death 
wicked men... have by no means violated the com 
mandment “Thou Shalt not Kill... Abraham indeed 
was not merely deemed guiltless of cruelty, but even 
was applauded for his piety because he was ready to 
slay his son in obedience to God, not to his own pas 
sion.” Here is a grim bit of advice to those public 
officials who would indulge their ‘own passion’ 
with respect to the death penalty, rather than to re- 
cognize the justice of Divine and human law in this 
respect. 


St. Thomas Aquinas: “Punishment is proportionate 
to sin in point of severity both in Divine and in hu- 
man judgments.” “In no judgment, however,” as 
Augustine says, “is it requisite for punishment to 
equal fault in point of duration. For the fact that 
adultery or murder is committed in a moment does 
not call for a momentary punishment; in fact, they 
are sometimes punished by imprisonment or banish- 
ment for life—sometimes even by death. In such a 
case account is not taken of the time occupied in kill- 
ing, but rather of the expediency of removing th« 
murderer from the fellowship of the living, so that 
this punishment in its own way represents the punish- 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS SCHEDULED 
FOR MARCH AND APRIL PUBLICATION 











THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT: Its Formation, Training and Use by Everett M. King, Coroner, County of Alameda, 
California. 3y application of these suggestions field-tested with success, the administrator may easily and 
logically satisfy a community lack of serious consequence. Wide diversity of unit type and objective is outlined, 
giving the interested manager a guide by which to govern his future planning activities. The means by which 
special purpose needs have been satisfied successfully are discussed. Within the text a total of twenty-seven 
photographs and illustrations provide examples and visual proof that such work can be successful, satisfying, 
and of material value to the community as a whole. Advantages of such a system as well as disadvantages 
are presented in a completely impartial manner. Dangers and pitfalls encountered by others working with 
volunteers are described in a manner which is easily understood and applied in practice. (Police Science Series) 
Pub. March ’60, 232 pp., 27 il., $8.75 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: A Digest of 30-year Clinical and Experimental Studies of Various Phases of Motor 
Vehicle Operation and Modern Traffic by A. R. Lauer, Industrial Science Research Institute, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, Iowa. With more than sixty million vehicles operating over thousands of miles of roads in this 
country, many unreliable theories and opinions on driving have been accepted by the public. It is high time 
that the air was cleared of many of these erroneous annd unsound beliefs and lore, and Doctor Lauer does just 
that. FOR THE FIRST TIME UNDER ONE COVER the results of major studies derived from a continuous 
program of research are presented. The various studies were carried out in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, The National Research Council, the Bureau of Public Roads, and with numerous private 
groups interested in highway safety. Includes data on such subjects as psychology in traffic control, factors 
in driver education, driving vision, driver evaluation techniques, and making license plates more effective. 
Publication date April 1960 





3 Recent Publications to Round Out Your Police Library 





POLICE REPORT WRITING by John C. Hazelet, Chief 
of Police, Lawrence, Kansas. The author’s practical 
experiences as clerk, patrolman, lieutenant, captain 
and chief; his active background as administrator 
and organizer of police records and identification 
divisions; as safety and personnel director in in- 
dustry; and as advisor to police departments, here 
and abroad, have well qualified him to present a 
THOROUGHLY GOOD, PRACTICAL BOOK ON 
POLICE REPORT WRITING. Stress is on the value 
of making proper reports anc records that enable 
police officers and police department personnel to 
carry out effective police operations. The basic 
tools, procedures, and a few of the many situations 
that require written reports are vividly portrayed. 
Several functional report forms are _ illustrated. 
Pub. Jan. ’60, 256 pp., 105 il., (Police Science 
Series) $8.00 





THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul 
B. Weston, New York City Police Department (Ret. ). 
How to relieve traffic congestion and prevent motor 
vehicle accidents is the classic question facing the 
modern community. Chief Weston tells how it can 
be accomplished and describes in detail the role of 
the police in preventing death on the highway. 
Written in an easy conversational style born of the 
author’s familiarity with the subject of traffic 
safety. Chief Weston is experienced in the com- 
mand of accident reduction units and is the young- 
est man ever promoted to the rank of Deputy Chief 
Inspector in New York’s finest. He is also the 
youngest man of such rank to retire, having retired 
in 1958 at the age of 48 to devote his entire time 
to writing and teaching. Pub. March ’60, 312 pp., 
44 il., $11.50 


THE INFORMER IN LAW ENFORCEMENT by Malachi 
L. Harney and John C. Cross, Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendent, respectively, Division of 
Narcotic Control, State of Illinois. Sets out in 
positive fashion the important — sometimes indis- 
pensable — contribution of the informer in main- 
taining an orderly society. For the professional 
reader engaged in the solution and prosecution of 
crime there is an extensive discussion of the art of 
finding information on hidden crimes and hidden 
culprits. Traps and pitfalls are pointed out. The 
reader is instructed in the principles which moti- 
vate informers and in utilizing their services to the 
greatest advantage in convicting the guilty and 
protecting the innocent. For law enforcement 
officer and prosecutor there is much on the HOW 
and WHY of handling informers. A revealing, in- 
triguing exposition of the great contribution made 
to law and order by an instrumentality generally 
unknown, ignored, or despised. Pub. Feb. ’60, 
96 pp., $4.50 
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ment inflicted by God.” And again: “Even the pun- 
ishment that is inflicted according to human laws is 
not always intended as a medicine for the one who is 
punished, but sometimes only for others. Thus when 
a thief is hanged, this is not for his own amendment 
but for the sake of others, that at least they may be 
deterred from crime through fear of the punishment, 
according to Proverbs 19:25, “The wicked man being 
scourged, the fool shall be wiser.’ . . .As reward is to 
merit, so is punishment to guilt.” 


In speaking of those who commit crimes of great 
wickedness, Aquinas says: “Both Divine and human 
laws command such sinners be put to death because 
there is greater likelihood of their harming others than 
of their mending their ways. Nevertheless, the judge 
puts this into effect not out of hatred for the sinners, 
but out of the love of charity by reason of which he 
prefers the public good to the life of the individual.” 
Thomas Jefferson said it succinctly: “Public interest 
must remain paramount.” 


Paschal, who took issue with the Jesuits on the 
matter of taking life in self-defense, nevertheless, gives 
strong approbation for Capital Punishment in Letter 
XIV. He quotes (as I have previously) from Genesis 
9:5, and then continues: “He (God) has Himself es 
tablished laws for depriving criminals of life; and 
thus those executions which without His sanction 
would be punishable outrages, become, by virtue ol 
His authority which is the rule of justice, praiseworthy 
penalties.” 


St. Augustine takes an admirable view of the sub- 
ject. Continues Paschal: “God has Himself qualified 
this general prohibition against manslaughter both by 
the laws which He has instituted for the capital pun- 
ishment of malefactors ... and when death is inflicted 
in such cases, it is not a man that kills, but God, of 
whom man may be considered as only the instrument 
in the same way as the sword in the hand of him who 
wields it Paschal continues: “It appears then, 
fathers, that the right of taking away the life of man 
is the sole prerogative of God, and that, having or- 
dained laws for executing death on criminals, He has 
deputed kings and commonwealths as the depositaries 
of that power—a truth which St. Paul teaches us. When 
speaking of the right which sovereigns possess over 
the lives of their subjects he deduces it from Heaven in 
these words: (Romans 13:4) ‘He beareth not the 
sword in vain for he is the minister of God to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ But as it is God 
Who has put this power into their hands, so He re- 
quires them to exercise it in the same manner as He 
does Himself; in other words, with perfect justice; 
according to what St. Paul observes in the same pas- 
sage: ‘Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good, for he is the minister of God 
to thee for good.’ ” 
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Would that more of our officials considered them 
selves as God’s instruments in carrying out their duty 
with respect to capital punishment. 


John Locke, the Essayist who wrote treatises on 
Yoleration, Civil Government, and Human Unde 
standing, speaks of capital punishment. We quote 
from an essay on Human Understanding: 
man in the state of nature has a power to kill a mu 
derer both to deter others from doing the like injury, 
by the example of the punishment that attends it 
from everybody, and also to secure men from the at- 
tempts of the criminal, who, having renounced reason, 
the conimon rule and measure God hath given to 
mankind, hath by the unjust violence and slaughter 
he hath committed upon one, declared war against all 
mankind, and therefore may be destroyed as a lion o1 
a tiger, one of those wild savage beasts with whom men 
And Cain was so 


“Every 


can have no society nor security 
fully convinced that everyone had a right to destroy 
such a criminal, that, after the murder of his brother, 
he cries out, ‘Everyone that findeth me shall slay me,’ 
so plain was it writ in the hearts of all mankind.” 


Locke, as you may surmise, was a Puritan. His 
views that every man has a right to kill a murderer 
are justly disputed by most, including Augustine and 
Paschal, and Aquinas, who state that only those in 
lawful authority have the right, after guilt has been 
proven. Nevertheless, those bearing the mark of Cain 
realize that their own life is a just forfeiture for mut 
dering a brother made in the image of God. 


Immanuel Kant states in the Science of Right: “The 
penal law is a categorical imperative; and woe to him 
who creeps through the serpent windings of utilitari 
anism to discover some advantage that may discharge 
him from the justice of punishment, or even from the 
due measure of it, according to the Pharasaic maxim: 
‘It is better that one man should die than the whole 
people should perish.’ 
ness perish, human life would no longer have any val 


For if justice and righteous- 


ue in the world. 


“What then, is to be said of such a proposal as to 
keep a criminal alive who has been condemned to 
death, on his being to understand that, if agreed to 
certain dangerous experiments being performed upon 
him, he would be allowed to survive if he came happi 
ly through them? It is argued that physicians might 
thus obtain new information that would be of value 
to the commonwealth. But a court of justice would 
repudiate with scorn any proposal of this kind if 
made to it by the medical faculty; for justice would 
cease to be justice, if bartered away for any considet 
ation whatsoever . . .Juridical punishment can neve 
be administered merely as a means for promoting 
another good either with regard to the criminal him- 
self or to civil society, but must in all cases be im 
posed only because the individual on whom it is in 


flicted HAS COMMITTED A CRIME .. . Howevei 
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Kids who have learned to handle a rifle under proper super- 
vision seldom wind up in a station house — probably your 
own experience checks out with ours on that point. Maybe 
it's because youngsters who know what a bullet can do 
steer clear of zip guns. Or maybe teenagers who have learned 
to love the excitement of shooting and hunting don’t have 
to look for their kicks in tomorrow night's rumble. 

Whatever the reasons, it seems to make good sense to get up 
a shooting program for teenagers down at your police range. 
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It can be modest, on a “bring your own 22 and we'll teach 
you” basis, Or better, try to get some civic 
support. These are the kinds of active, imaginative programs 
that get good participation. They get the kids off the streets 
by giving them something they want to do and a good 
place to do it. If you've been having juvenile troubles why 
not give this idea a chance. We'll be glad to give you any 
advice or help you think you might need for your own 
program, so write us as soon as you're ready. 


if necessary. 
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many they may be who have committed a murder, or 
have even commanded it, or acted as art or part of it, 
they ought all suffer death; for so justice wills it in 
accordance with the idea of juridical power, as found- 
ed on the universal laws of reason . . . In other words, 
it is not the people taken distributively, but the tri- 
bunal of public justice, that prescribes capital punish- 
ment. 


Montesquieu in The Spirit of Laws states: “These 
(capital) punishments are derived from the nature of 
the thing, founded on reason and drawn from the 
very source of good and evil. A man deserves death 
when he has violated the security of the subjects so 
far as to deprive, or attempt to deprive, another man 
of his life... All that I have here advanced is founded 
in nature, and extremely favorable to the liberty of 
the subject.” 


Rousseau, in the Social Contract: . .-Every male- 
factor, by attacking social rights, becomes on forfeit 
a rebel and a traitor to his country; by violating its 
laws he ceases to be a member of it; he even makes war 
upon it In putting the guilty to death, we slap 
not so much the citizen as an enemy ... he must be 
removed by exile as a violator of the compact, or by 
death as a public enemy.” 


It was 200 years ago Jean Jacques Rousseau used 
the expression “public enemy,” in connection with the 
hardened criminal. Indeed, Rousseau recommends 
the death penalty for chronic criminals: “If anyone 
after publicly recognizing these dogmas, behaves as il 
he does not believe them, let him be punished by 
death: he has committed the worst of all crimes, that 
of lying before the law.” 


The Bard, too, throughout his works, 2d Henry VI, 
Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, Ist Henry IV, Henry V, 
Measure for Measure, Coriolanus, Timon of Athens, 
Henry VIII, speaks of the justice of capital punish- 
ment. As in 2d Henry VI: “In sight of God and us 
your guilt is great: Receive the sentence of the law 
for sins such as by God’s book are adjudged to death.” 
And it ought to be said that in “God's book” there are 
many, many more crimes punishable by death than 
murder of the body. 


What shall determine the mode and measure of 
punishment? Kant answers: “It is just the Principle of 
Equality by which the pointer of the Scale of Justice 
is made to incline no more to one side than to the 
other. It may be rendered by saying that the unde- 
served evil which one commits upon another, is to be 
regarded as perpetrated on himself . This is the 
right of Retaliation (ius talionus); and properly 
understood is the only principle which . can defi- 
nitely assign both the quality and the quantity of a 
just penalty. All other standards are wavering and 
uncertain; and on account of other considerations 
involved in them, they contain no principle conform- 
able to the sentence of pure and strict justice.” 
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The Christian view is for the individual to forgive 
when he has been done an injury. This is the philos- 
ophy, indeed the teaching and admonition of Christ's 
sermon on the mount. However, when the punish- 
ment, capital or otherwise, is a matter for the state, 
rather than the individual, the Christian view is just 
as clear in the words of Christ: “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s.””. Neither God the Father 
nor God the Son forbid the right of lawful authorities 
to inflict the death penalty. As has been said, both 
have pronounced and caused the death penalty to be 
executed themselves. St. Paul commands in the name 
of Christ: “Avenge not yourselves, for it is written, 
‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ saith the Lord.” 
The individual need not avenge himself, and is pro 
hibited from doing so, since God punishes the wicked. 
By His authority the sovereign authority of the stat 
also punishes; for St. Paul continues with respect to 
the ruler of the earthly state: ‘He is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” 

Let us turn from the Christian to the Hebraic o1 
Greek tradition: “Justice claims aloud her debt,” the 
Chorus explains in the Choephoroe of Aeschylus: 
“Who in blood hath dipped the steel, deep in blood 
her meed shall feel . .. Whosoe’er shall take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” But as Aristotle points 
out, and similarly Aquinas in his comment on the lex 
talionus of the Old Testament: “People want even the 
justice of Rhadamanthus to mean this: Should a man 
suffer what he did, right justice would be done.” Yet 
Aristotle clarifies the point: Reciprocity is attained, 
“not by exact retaliation,” but only if it is “in accor- 
dance with a proportion, and not on the basis of a 
precisely equal return.” 


Kant and Hegel do not think that the justification 
of the death penalty depends upon the curability o1 
incurability of the offender. 


To recapitulate then, the wisest and most human 
of men, from the beginning of history, as exempli 
fied in the tradition and erudition of the Jew, the 
Christian, and the pagan; in the acquired and in- 
fused knowledge of the saints, the doctors and minis 
ters of the church; in the reasoning of the logicians, 
theologians, metaphysicians, naturalists, philosophers, 
and poets—all, all agree that the death penalty is 
wholly in accord with the justice, the wisdom, and the 
mercy of God, of Nature, and of him created in His 
own image and likeness—Man. 


Aligned then with the wisdom and justice of God 
and Man, does law enforcement stand firm in opposi 
tion to those who espouse the sophistry of this cen 
tury’s sobsisters. It is they who have led us down 
the road of communism, crime, and corruption, and 
it is they who will render us totally unfit for the 
battle that impends unless we quit pussyfooting, vacil 
lating, and equivocating before their somewhat fatu- 
ous, altogether fallacious, nostrums. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


Our 1956 catalog available to all law 
enforcers. Write for your copy. 





EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
EQUIPPED WITH: 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries 
1 Light-On Indicator 


next to the best! 


Sirchie Modei X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


| $836°° 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to 
Dealers) 


Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 


(Negative Size 
24x34) 


$44°° 





The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x34%, and 34%,x4Y% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


IR CIHNNE 
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in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
3: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 


No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 











Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World 


First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











Any police officer or police official knows, even if 
the public doesn’t, that a lot of his efforts must go 
into paperwork, and that a typewriter is as much of 
a weapon against crime as is a gun. 

Often, however, paper work can get out of hand, 
particularly since there’s a constant flow cf data and 
correspondence moving to and from divisions, bu- 
reaus and precincts, as well as police departments in 
other cities and the FBI. A photo copying machine 
we bought recently has taken a lot of work off our 
hands and also speeded the service we can give to 
other cities, to the federal government and to our 
subdivisions. It has speeded even photocopying of 
fingerprints and mug shots, so that the City Attorney 
is about to order one to handle his own needs. 

Bridgeport is a fast-growing industrial city of 175,- 
000, spread over 18 square miles. We have 365 po- 
licemen and detectives to maintain law and order. In 
addition to our usual duties, we are involved in such 
activities as a full-scale traffic safety program, com- 
plete with speaking and film engagements; Youth 
Bureau work, again including speakers, films and co- 
operation with local groups; and, through our Special 
Services Division, an anti-narcotics campaign. 

As is usual with Police Superintendents, my desk 
is often awash with correspondence ranging from 
minor complaints and requests for “No Parking-De- 
livery Area” signs through urgent requests for infor- 
mation about suspects. Secretaries used to copy such 
correspondence and send carbons to the department 
or bureau responsible, keeping the original in a tick- 
ler file for follow-up. 

Now through the use of a rubber stamp, indicated 
with proper relerence as to the investigating unit, a 
photocopy of the correspondence is made. 
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Keep Abreast of Paper Work 


Modern Copying 
gutpment Helps 


By JOHN A. LYDDY, Superintendent 
Bridgeport Police Department 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





In photo at left, the author is checking the in 
coming mail, rubber stamping it for routing to 
the proper Divisions and Bureaus. The original 
copies are retained after desired number of photo 
copies are made. Previously, his secretaries typed 
out copies of each such letter. 


Ihe letter goes to the clerk’s office. Here it’s quick 
ly and easily copied, any number of times, using out 
Remington Rand ‘Transcopy Duplex machine. In 
less than a minute, the copying work is done, eliminat 
ing both typing and the use of other, costlier copying 
processes. Considering the fact that across the writer’s 
desk pass at least 20 or 25 routine requests every day, 
the volume of work saved is noteworthy. In addition 
to these, there are the commendatory letters sent in 
by citizens after-a Youth Board or Narcotics man de 
livers a speech or presents a film before a public group. 
We make a point of passing a copy of the letter along 
for the speaker to see. Now he can keep his copy, in 
stead of just reading it and bucking it back. 

Mug shots, criminal records and fingerprints are 
stock in trade for us, and there is a constant flood of 
requests from other cities, the FBI and Civil Service 
for such material. Here the Transcopy machine 
makes acceptable copies of prints and pictures, and 
of course typed or handwritten facts. 

The machine is particularly valuable in that it safe 
guards the original records. Whenever a person is 
in court, his or her record must go to court as well. 
Now we can copy that record and always retain the 
original in our files. 

The Transcopy Unit plugs into a standard electric 
outlet and works under ordinary room lights. A nega- 
tive paper is placed face to face with the original docu 
ment, and the two sheets are conveyed through the 
exposure unit by rollers. 

Then, the exposed negative paper goes face to face 
with Transcopy transfer paper and moves through 
the developing section, again transported by rollers. 
After a moment’s delay, the sheets are separated, and a 
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The Preferred Joretoun , 


Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 





4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 





Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago 


St. Louis Los Angeles 


12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 











YOUR 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organizatio:. and administration, and directly 
assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational — to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 
to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 


recruiting, etc. The 

















black-and-white copy of the original document is ready 
for use. 


There’s one final advantage. Each copy of a docu- 
ment including labor costs about 16 cents. We charge 
$1 for one copy, or $2 for copying both sides of the 
sheet. Thus the machine is paying for itself quite 
rapidly. 


We use a Portagraph Flat Bed contact printer, a 
slightly older version of the Transcopy, with its own 
separate developing unit—in our photographic sec- 
tion. Its primary use is for quick reproduction of 
bad checks and articles from magazines or bound rec- 
ords. It is also good for reproducing difficult finger- 
print records, since it has a built-in timer for regulat- 
ing the length of exposures. 


In short, a lot of our paper work is well under con- 
trol as a result of using modern photocopying methods, 
and we're saving money to boot. 


Safest City ls Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, had the best traffic safety 
record in 1959 of any city in the United States with 
more than 350,000 population, the National Safety 
Council announced January 29. In the 500-750,000 
population group, Milwaukee scored the low 1.5. 
Seattle, with 1.9, and Buffalo, with 2.2, were runners- 


up. 


The death rate of 1.5 for every 10,000 registered 
motor vehicles represents the lowest traffic death rate 
ever recorded by any of the metropolitan cities and 
bettered Milwaukee's previous record of 1.7 for both 
1957 and 1958. 


Milwaukee’s ranking was bettered only by cities 
with fewer than 350,000 population. In the more than 
1,000,000 group, Detroit scored 2.8; Los Angeles 2.9; 
and Chicago 3.0. In the 750-1,000,000 group: St. 
Louis, 2.7; Washington, D. C., 2.7; and San Francisco, 
2.9. In the 350-500,000 group: Denver, 1.9; Portland, 


) 


Ore., 2.1; San Antonio, 2.3. 


Wichita, Kansas, topped the 200-350,000 group with 
Leading cities in smaller population had 
For the entire year 140 cities maintained 


a 0.7 rating. 
0.0 ratings. 
perfect traffic records, the largest of which was Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Although there were 800 more traffic deaths in 
1959 than there were in 1958, the National Safety 
Council reported that the mileage death rate (number 
of deaths per 100 million vehicle miles) was at a rec- 
ord low of 5.4. The 1959 death toll of 37,800 was 900 
below the 1957 figure and almost 2,000 fewer than in 
1956. Highway travel reached an all-time high of 
695 billion miles last year. Estimated cost of traffic 
accidents for the year was $5,800,000,000, while 1,400, 
000 persons suffered disabling injuries. 


- 
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THE YOUNG DRIVER 


(This well-presented, timely, suggested radio or TI 
talk was prepared by the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department for officials of that state. It is reproduced 
here in the belief that police in other states may find 
it helpful in public education effort to reduce the 
traffic accident toll.) 


It is common knowledge, and a matter of great con 
cern to young people and interested adults alike 
that teenagers today are in bad repute. Big-city gang 
wars and “rumbles,” small town “moral crises,” beer 
drinking, high school marriages, and 
the least publicized—the young-driver problem: all 
these contribute to our image of the “teenager.” And, 
unfortunately, it is not usually an attractive image. 


certainly not 


But is it a fair image? Are we judging our future 
adult leaders too harshly? 


by the cut-ups of the few? 


Are we judging the group 


Delinquency is without question a real problem, and 
an extremely difficult one to approach, let alone to 
Certainly there isn’t much we can 


begin to solve. 
five-minute radio talk that 


do, or even say, in a 
will help. 

Let’s talk about the young driver, then. Not that 
the young driver problem is a simple one either, for 
it’s far from simple, and in some respects the behavior 
of youth at the wheel has the same roots and reasons 
as any other socially unacceptable or questionable 
activity. 

To the young man just turned 16, and just licensed 
as a driver, an automobile represents freedom, pres- 
tige, and manhood. Where before he took a bus, o1 
rode with older boys, or depended on his parents, he 
now has the means to go it alone, when and where he 
wants. He now represents ready transportation and 
freedom for other boys, younger than he, or those 
who don’t yet have cars of their own. He thus gains 
status and prestige in their eyes, and consequently, and 
much more important, in his own 


\t an age when most boys are very interested in 
girls, but sometimes pretty awkward with them, a car 
is almost worshipped. Here's chariot, the 


driver a hero—in his own imagination if not the young 


a magic 


lady’s, spinning along on the road to romanc 


Drinking, another activity which teen-aged young 
sters may take up in an unfortunate elfort to prove 
their maturity, makes a troublesome combination 
when it’s done while, or before, 
of course, aren’t unique in ¢/is respect. But these 


driving. ‘Teenagers, 
young people, more so than their elders, feel a con 
stant need to prove themselves, to seek the approval 
and admiration of others. And the “others” they try 
to please, in too many cases, aren’t parents, or teach 
ers, or other adults. They’re other teen agers. So 
they also speed down the road to what they think ol 
as social approval. 
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Too often, that’s just what they are doing—speed- 


ing. While many young drivers, either alone or in a 
crowd, drive at reasonable speeds and obey  trattic 
laws, there are others who think they can prove thei 
adulthood and nonchalance by ignoring as many 
speed limits and laws as possible, as they roar past on 
the wrong road to what they imagine is self-assurance. 


We then hav 
cars, sometimes . one and sometimes in gangs, oc- 


voung drivers, often in their own 


casionally with veer in the picture, secking to prove 
themselves and dashing off down all these roads. ‘Too 
often they lead just one way—to death or injury. Wis- 
consin accident statistics show that in 1958 12,697 
drivers 15 to i9 were involved in accidents. Only thx 
next oldest age group, 20-25, can claim a higher ac 
cident total with almost 16,000 drivers getting them- 
selves into some sort of accident. And there are many 
more drivers in the 20-25 age class. 


H 


In seeking a solution to the problem these young 
motorists create, more harm than good can come from 
forgetting why this problem exists. Condemning teen 
agers, as a class, only causes resentment, and is dis 
honest besides. Most are conscientious young drivers, 
whose driving could well be imitated by all of us. It 
isn’t fair to tar them all with the same brush, when the 
good drivers may actually be resisting group pressure 
by driving as they do. Instead, they should be en 
couraged and supported. Probably they stand a bette 
chance of winning over their less-conscientious con 
temporaries than any adult can hope for. 


\mong official programs designed to ease the diffi 
culties our teenagers get into, all deserve support. 
Specifically, driver education in the high schools 
always including the very essential behind-the-wheel 
phase, and Traffic Safety Schools for the violator o1 
volunteer, offer the most promise. ‘They are aimed 
at attitudes, which, as we've seen, are most at fault, 
rather than just at skills, which teenage drivers de- 
velop quickly. 


Parental supervision, an overworked phrase and 
only a partial solution to any problem, can help too. 
in example is the youngster who hopes to win or keep 
the approval of friends by lending them his own, o1 
even his parents’ car. Insurance underwriters blame 
this practice for a surprisingly large number of teen- 
age accidents, and hence, for a share of the trouble 
the teenage driver has getting insurance. This fellow, 
with encouragement and guidance from parents, may 
learn to resist the impulse to be so foolishly generous. 


We've done no more than touch on some of what 
seem to be the roots of the young driver problem. 
There are loud cries for stricter laws to control the 
teenager at the wheel. It would seem that while laws 
can help, the best control can come only from within 
these young people themselves. By understanding 
them, perhaps we can help them to develop this 
control. 





Do You Want the Latest ??? 


We have only to think about our daily lives 
of 20 years ago to know what advances science 
has made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of 
lie detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly- 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or 
do you want him to be equipped with the 
1960 techniques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie De- 
devoted to teaching the latest proven 


write today for the 


lection 
tec hnique sand proc edures 
new 1960 Bulletin 
more law enforcement agencies are sending their 
men to New York City 


find out why more and 


for polygraph training. 


Richard O. Arther 
Chief Instructor 


Cleve Backste1 
Director 





NATIONAL T, 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5242 











Write For Our 116 Page Catalog 


Specify Your Title On Your Request 
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W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 




















By COL. H. N. KIRKMAN, Commander 
Florida Highway Patrol 
Tallahassee, Florida 


(Editor’s Note: Colonel Kirkman, who heads the 
Florida Highway Patrol and the State Department of 
Public Safety, is a retired Air Force colonel, with ove 
20 years of traffic safety experience. He also is a past 
commander of the American Legion in Florida.) 


The Florida Highway Patrol is a pioneer in a field 
designed to give traffic safety personnel thousands of 
qualified volunteer helpers. 

Beginning in 1955 the Florida Highway Patrol 
started the organization and training of an auxiliary 
composed entirely of American Legionnaires. ‘Today 
the Auxiliary has 1,300 members and it is still growing. 


The Sunshine State was the second in the nation to 
organize an all-Legionnaire Auxiliary. Ohio was the 
first. The Florida Highway Patrol Auxiliary has of- 
ficial legislative status. It is made up of men who 
work at all manner of jobs during a normal day and 
then lay aside their civilian status to ride with state 
troopers the length and width of Florida at night and 
on holidays. 

The FHPA has rolled up a wholloping work record 
since it started, with over 200,000 man hours of ser- 
vice to its credit. It has grown in importance and 
usefulness until it ranks with the most needed organi- 
zation in the state. 


To begin with, the Florida Highway Patrol laid 
the groundwork for the original cadre of auxiliarymen 
by sending 40 of its own men to a special training 
course at the permanent school in Tallahassee. 


Those men, alter intensified training, returned to 
the field where they taught the carefully selected aux- 
iliarymen that were to join the uniformed state troop- 
ers in patrolling the highways. This training lasted 
about four months, until each Legion-sponsored unit 
in the field had completed its basic training course. 


In a state that admits over 5,000 new residents a 
week, the FHPA has become an invaluable part of 
the Patrol. The Auxiliary not only is available for 
traffic work, but its men are trained thoroughly, in 
some sections of the state, to work police radios, do 
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first aid and perform in a number of instances jobs 
that Florida Highway Patrol personnel would bi 
called on to do. 


They have helped out in plane crashes, hurricanes, 
tornadoes, and at leading sports events, thereby r¢ 
leasing state troopers in many instances to pertorm 


other jobs. 


FHPAuxiliarymen have the same protection and 
immunities afforded state troopers, while they are 
serving with the men in our Uniform Division. And 
before a Legionnaire can become an auxiliaryman, 
he must undergo a rigid investigation to prove fitness 
and capability. 

The 1957 Florida legislature gave the auxiliary of 
ficial status by authorizing it at five times the strength 
of the Florida Highway Patrol. And as the member 
ship of the State Patrol now stands, an auxiliary 
strength of 2,000 men is authorized. The FHPA is 
within 700 of authorized strength. 


Units now serve in 40 areas of the state and range 
in membership size from six or eight to over 100 aux- 
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In event of plane crashes, such as this one near Tal 
lahassee, ov other emergency situations, the Auxiliary 
has a portable communications unit that goes into 
action, It is manned by experienced and technically 


tramed Legionnaires. 


iliarymen in such large areas as Miami, Tampa, and 
Jacksonville. 

Auxilary organization follows along the lines ol 
the military. There is a major-at-large, selected for a 
one-year term, who serves on a statewide basis. He 
also serves as leader of the executive council composed 
of the commander of the Florida Highway Patrol, 
with Captain Hall as liaison officer. 

Phe eight districts of the Auxiliary correspond with 
the eight troops of the Florida Highway Patrol. 

Chain of command is: a squad is commanded by a 
sergeant, who is assisted by a corporal. A platoon is 
commanded by a lieutentant, who has as his assistant 
a first sergeant as administrative and supply non-com. 
\ group is composed of two or more platoons, and i 
under command of a captain. A major commands a 
district, composed of all auxiliarymen within a State 
Patrol troop of several counties. 





Most frequent service Florida Highway Patrol Aux- 
iliarymen perform is direction of traffic at accident 
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MCCANN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in 


Public Personnel Management 


We specialize in Police examinations, both 
written and oral, for Policeman, Detective, Ser- 


geant and all ranks to Chief. 


Our promotion tests are individually pre- 
pared to fit your needs and can cover all phases 


of police work. 


Over 25,000 candidates for police entrance 
and promotion have been examined under my 


supervision since 1953. 


(Wecann 4653 BYBERRY ROAD 
[ A |ssociates -7 PHILADELPHIA 14, PA. 


ORchard 3-5775 











SPECIFY Comfortable 


“HEAD -MASTER” 


[or en ’s ‘Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


ALL STYLES NOW AVAILABLE MADE OF 
“BREEZY” NYLON MESH—AS COOL AND 
LIGHT AS A BREEZE. 






POLICE CAP #752 
Air Force Style 
Cool Open Cane Band. 


POLICE CAP #358 
8 Point Style 
Cool Venilated Braid band. 
For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today 
WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP —— 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘‘HEAD-MASTER” .. . made only by 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 














7.8. (Dad) Bruce 





B. Bruce, 66, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
enforcement 


Chief I. 


better known to his friends in law 
throughout the world as Dad Bruce, died February 
18, following an operation for a gall bladder ailment. 


President of the IACP in 1954-55 and a member 
of the Association since 1923, he was active in commit- 
tee work and other IACP activities for 37 years. 

In his own city, officials and civic leaders paid him 
deep tribute. Mayor William Henderson proclaimed 
that all flags fly at half mast for a period of one week. 
“IT am sure Colorado Springs has lost its best-loved 
and most colorful citizen in Dad Bruces’s passing,” 
the Mayor said. “He will be missed by everyone from 
youth to military leaders in the region. Every worth- 
while youth project has had Dad Bruce’s support. His 
ability as a policeman and head of the police depart- 
ment received ultimate recognition when he was elect- 
ed to serve as head of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. His public relations work as chief 
was outstanding, particularly in the promotion of 
very amiable relations with our military friends.” 


Everyone who knew him, even those who only knew 
him briefly, will eck» the sentiment expressed by 
City Manager John M. Biery: “When they made Dad 
Bruce they made but one model, and there will prob- 
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ably never be another like him in police work and 
his feeling for civic responsibility.” 


Chief Bruce was appointed a special police office: 
in the Colorado Springs Police Department before he 
was 21. He was made a regular member of the force 
April 1, 1914. His first assignment was identification 
olficer and from there he went up through the ranks 
in the detective division. He often commented that 
he had never worn a police uniform in all his long po 
lice career. 


As the department's identification officer he be 
came interested in the then new police procedure, 
fingerprinting, and went to Leavenworth, Kans., to 
study the technique. He had a special talent for r¢ 
membering names and faces and of observing details 
ata glance. This gained for him nationwide fame as a 
“camera eye” detective. 


He left Colorado Springs for a short while in March, 
1918, to become an FBI agent, but returned to his de 


partment to become captain of detectives in 1919. 
He was named chief of detectives in 1922. On Decem 
ber 16, 1941, he succeeded the late Hugh D. Harpe 


as chief of police. 


famous team in 


He and Chief Harper had mad 
breaking up such nationally prominent cases as the 
roundup of the Dale Jones, Blackie Lewis gang; the 
elimination of the Charles Clinton mob; solution « 
the 1927 Manitou Bank robbery, and the apprehension 
Fleagle gang 


of some members of the notorious Jake 
which pulled the Lamar bank robbery. 


Because of a keen interest in youth, Dad Bruce had 
been associated with the Boy Scout movement in the 
Pikes Peak region for many years, and he was await 
National Boy Scout 


ing with great anticipation th¢ 
Colorado 


Jamboree to be held this summer neat 
Springs. 

To him the “top assignment” of h’ reer came 
while he was President of the [ACP and asked by 
the U. S. State Department to go to Wes. Germany to 


assist in reorganization of police forces in that country. 


Liverpool’s JD Liaison Plan 


From The Police Chronicle and Constabulary World 


Speaking at Oxford recently, Inspector J. H. Cot 
tam, chief of the Crime Prevention Department, Liver- 
pool (England) City Police, described how the ju 
venile liaison scheme came into being in Liverpool 
and how child offenders in that city are helped to re 
habilitate themselves by police officers. 

Recognized thorughout the world as a new ap- 
proach to juvenile delinquency, it was started by 
Liverpool’s Chief Constable in 1949, and after initial 
teething troubles had proved so successful that it was 
being copied elsewhere—even in Japan. 

The idea of the scheme was that first offenders, and 
only first offenders, received a caution and were then 
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put under the supervision of a juvenile liaison officer, 
a police volunteer for the 1cb, who worked in close 
cooperation with parents :0ols, clergy and_ local 
clubs. 

“These officers are really dedicated to their work,” 
Inspector Cottam said, “and the respect, affection and 
admiration they command in their respective districts 
is testimony of the good that they accomplish.” 


Five-State Administrator’s Course 





Pictured above are the registrants at the three-day 


Police and Fire Administrator’s Conference held at 
Purdue University’s Public Safety Institute, February 
2-4, in Lafayette, Ind. More than 50 officials from the 
states of Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois and Michi- 
gan attended. 

Ihe course is offered annually during the first week 
of February and began in 1954. Each year new sub- 
ject areas are introduced, with this year’s highlight be- 
ing participation of Sergeant Eugene T. Broaders, 
Patrolman Joseph Biel and his police dog, Rebel, of 
the St. Louis Police Department Canine Corps. They 
discussed uses and limitations of the use of dogs in 
police service and gave a demonstration. 

\mong the chiefs of police attending were: Assis- 
tant Chief Orville Conyers, Richmond, Ind.; Chief 
Casper M. Enkemann, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Assistant 
Chief Robert G. Ellis, Kokomo, Ind.; Chief Paul R. 
Forrester, Columbia City, Ind.; Chief Glen R. George, 
Charlestown, Ind.; Chief William Graham, Highland, 
Ind.; Chief Russell Greenwell, Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
Chief Geo. L. Hodgson, Zanesville, Ohio; Chief Law- 
rence K. Junken, Shelbyville, Ind.; Chief Michael J. 
Kambiss, Hammond, Ind.; Chief William McGinn, 
Hobart, Ind.; Chief Donald F. Miller, Lima, Ohio; 
Chief Russell Ocker, Newcastle, Ind.; Chief Wm. C. 
Retzloff, Munster, Ind.; Chief Lowell P. Simmons, 
Bedford, Ind.; Chief Wallace Smith, Huntington, 
Ind.; Chief Michael Vinovich, East Chicago, Ind.; 
Chief Tom D. Watkins, Wabash, Ind; Chief Eugene 
Welter, Beech Grove, Ind.; Chief Fred E. Zeigler, Co- 
lumbus, Ind.; and Superintendent Harold S. Zeis, 
Indiana State Police. 


LIE DETECTORS 


“SPACE 
SAVER” 
Deceptograph 


Why waste manpower? “Rumor chasing” is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 
the facts your investigators uncover. Permit them to do 
what they know best—“‘investigate.’’ Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


C. H. BIOVELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR © PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
*“SOFT RAY'’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 











Still ees 


America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 


and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon requ<s:. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us ‘cr 
new revolvers or other equipment 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

















News 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Relaxing With the Newspaper 


One thing about life is that everything in it is soon 
standardized and we are told the correct way of doing 
this or that. Take bowling, for example. It’s the 
1-3 pocket that counts. Not too much headpin, mind 
you, nor too thin either. You have to lay it right in 
there to make it count. Of course the guy who does 
pretty well with the Brooklyn ball between the 1-2 
pin can be ignored. 

Yet when you ponder the question of everything 
being standardized, you’re bound to make one ex- 
ception—newspaper reading. 

How many people read the paper the same way? 
Some start with the headlines on page 1. Some turn 
immediately to the funnies. Some flip first to the 
financial page. Others start with the word-scramble 
or crossword puzzles. ‘There must be a thousand ways 
to read the newspaper, and nothing much is said 
about the varying techniques. 


We have a local citizen, however, who suggests a 
formula for balancing the diet of daily news. He 
thinks the harsh menu of daily violence, bloodshed 
and crime can cause emotional indigestion if not mix- 
ed with lighter portions of the world’s happenings. 
Thus, he says, he looks for the “little’’ news. That 
kind tucked away in obscure parts of the paper or 
found in those small print boxes here and there. 

We thought it might be worth trying, so we put 
aside the headlines and searched for the insignificant. 
Here are some of the alkalizing bits of fact we discov- 
ered: 

Thinking each of the so-called tunes of today has 
its price on the payola market, one erudite small 
town editor south of the Mason-Dixon line speculated 
on the going rate for a ditty such as “Grandpa Was 
a Confederate But He Wore a Union Suit.” 

In the more factual line we found the Tobacco In- 
stitute, Inc., had ceunted the individual cigarettes 
smoked in 1959. 455 billion cigarettes, they said. 
And if you think that’s not important, all you have 
to note is that only 436,300,000,000 were consumed in 
1958, and a lousy 409,400,000,000 in 1957. Being 
creatures of capitalism we have to measure this in 
hard cash, so we catalogued the fact that tobacco in 
America for the year cost $6,800,000,000. 


We avoided thinking that this was a lot of money go- 
ing up in smoke, and concentrated on the more practi- 
cal mathematical revelation denoted by all of these 
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zeros. That was when we found a columnist writing 
about the “googol.’” Now this had nothing to do with 
“Barney Google With the Great Big Googly Eyes,” 
that hit tune in days far preceding the payola era. 


A googol is a legitimate mathematical or numerical 
term coined by Dr. Edward Kasner some years ago to 
denote | followed by 100 zeros. We won't risk insom 
nia over it, but trying to visualize just how much a 
googol really is can be a nice way to pass time. The 
suggestion was made that it is an appropriate figure 
to use in measuring the number of raindrops falling 
on Chicago in one century, although an accurate count 
of the drops would not quite equal a googol. 


But if we want to get our minds off such a fantas 
tic figure, there is always the novemdecillion (1 fol 
lowed by only 60 zeros) . Or if that is still too high, you 
(1 followed by 


can consider a nonillion a paltry 30 


zeros). A googol, or one of its slightly lesser decimals, 
might be used to measure the national budget within 
the distant future, Frank Remington the columnist 
suggests. But, practically speaking again, we ought 
to concentrate more on a trillion or a billion. 


Our present national debt hits around 280 billions. 
To help us estimate what a billion might be, it is 
explained that a propeller on an airplane traveling 
300 miles an hour will turn a billion times in about 
two years. Or if you were able to save a cool $100 a 
week, you could accumulate a billion dollars in 192, 
307 years. If you still can’t get the picture, the fact 
that a billion dollars in smooth $1 bills stacked one 
on top of the other would reach 65 miles into the sky 
might help. 


Without levity, it suffices to say that the contempla 
tion of these astronomical figures could turn a man’s 
beard gray. But not that of former President Harry 
S. Truman, for he not only does not have but neve 
will have a beard. He can grow one all right, he said. 
Then he hastened to add to newsmen recently, “But 
whenever I tried it, the hair on the right side would 
grow up and on the left side it would grow down.” 


Such tonsorial attempt could lead to frustration, 
which in turn could give vent to despair. This could 
be fatal, according to Dr. William B. Bean, professor 
of medicine at the State University of Iowa. Not re 
ferring of course to the former President’s plight, the 
doctor spoke of death occurring without demonstrable 
organic disease. “The likeliest explanation is that 
life ended because of feelings of utter hopelessness.” 
(This could become an occupational disease for the 
police administrator—what with inadequate financ- 
ing, mounting crime, personnel shortages . . .) 


Legendary Rip Van Winkle must have developed a 
rather hopeless feeling when he awoke to find his nap 
covered a period of 20 years. But from Johns Hop- 
kins University comes word that on the basis of eight 
hours a day spent in slumber by the average sleeper, 
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we all beat old Rip’s record during our lifetime. But 
they add, “No one ever really sleeps like a log.” 
Even in sleep we toss and turn, men on the average of 
a move every 12.8 minutes and the more restless wom- 
en on an average of every 1014 minutes. But it is 
relaxing that counts toward peace of mind and a long- 
er life. 

It says so—in the little out of the way places in the 
newspaper. 


Obituary for a Publication 


The Police Chronicle and Constabulary World, Lon- 
don, brought to a close 72 years of continuous service 
to the British police forces on December 11, 1959. 
Owing to production costs and difficulties, the 3,728th 
issue announced that the publication was closing shop 
permanently. 

Having exchanged subscriptions with the Police 
Chronicle since 1934 and frequently quoted from its 
pages in the intervening 26 years, The Police Chief 
mourns the passing of this very informative publi- 
cation. 


To Hold Institute on Alcohol 


A two-day institute on Alcohol Intoxication and In- 
fluence will be held at Western Reserve University’s 
Law-Medicine Center, May 12-15, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Emphasized will be the civil and criminal aspects of 
the topic and such areas as physiological effects of 
alcohol on the human body, the history and theory 
of chemical tests and the scientific equipment avail- 
able to perform chemical tests. Also under discussion 
will be preparation of civil and criminal cases in- 
volving the issues of intoxication and influence. <A 
segment of a criminal trial involving the intoxication 
issue in a traffic manslaughter charge is also planned. 

Enrollment fee is $25. Convenient housing will be 
available. For registration and information write 
Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Director, The Law-Medicine 
Center, 2145 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Southwestern Institute Memberships 


Memberships in the Southwestern Law Enforce- 
ment Institute, Dallas, Texas, are now available to 
cities and counties for their law enforcement person- 
nel, Dr. Andrew R. Cecil, director of the Institute and 
vice president and educational director of the sponsor- 
ing Southwestern Legal Foundation, has announced. 
Membership will entitle an agency to send as many 
of its law enforcement repersentatives—including po 
lice, county judges, county and district attorneys and 
members of the sheriff's office—to each program with- 
out registration charge. 

Membership fees scheduled range from $100 initial 
membership fee and $10 annual dues for cities and 
counties under 10,000 population, to $1,000 initial 
fee and $25 annual dues for population over 250,000. 











“ONLY 


TOPTEX 


PROVIDES THAT 
VITAL 


EXTRA 
MARGIN 
or SAFETY”’ 





The all new TOPTEX Safety Helmet is scientifically designed to 
protect all vital areas of the head. The patented liner absorbs high 
impact velocity before it reaches the head, providing the best possi- 
ble protection. 


TOPTEX is the ONLY safety helmet that has met the rigid speci- 
fications set forth by the Los Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 


Tough fiberglass shell, color impregnated. TOPTEX Dylite liner 
absorbs gigantic shock force, preventing serious injury. 


The TOPTEX design principle, unique in the field of protective 
headgear, provides “that vital extra margin of safety.” 


ONLY $29.75, t.0.b. San Gabriel 


Write for complete information and design specifications to... 


= BIT 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 
ae San Gabriel, California 
7 Telephone: CUmberland 3-5176 














POLICE UNIONS 


° How Many ? 

¢ Where Are They ? 

e Why Police Unions ? 

¢ What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 


Just off the press. 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Price $1.00 
Single Copies 


20% Discount 
10 or more 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 

















Uniform System 
JO Records 


In St. Louis, Missouri, and its environs there has 
been much official talk over the years about the need 
for more reliable statistics and information on young- 
sters in trouble coming in contact with the 37 indi- 
vidual police and other law enforcement agencies 
existing in the area. ‘The discussions, however, did 
not produce either a widely accepted organization nor 
common agreement as to how and what information 
should be recorded about police contacts with juve- 
niles. 

It was recognized that a .n>re uniform system of 
police referral to juvenile co\. :s and the development 
of a central index in St. Loois County for use by au- 
thorized law enforcement agencies was needed. This 
would permit more consistency and efficiency in the 
rehabilitation and correction of these youngsters. 

Law enforcement agencies, upon their own initia- 
tive, set about planning organized effort to accom- 
plish these objectives. Here is what they did. 

The chiefs of several municipal departments in the 
county, representatives of the St. Louis County Police 
Department and the St. Louis Police Department Ju- 
venile Bureau met with the executive director of the 
Metropolitan Youth Commission last June. 

This “committee” decided to sponsor a_ two-day 
training institute on police work with juveniles. The 
institute was held in September, and the participants 
recommended that a permanent organization be form- 
ed for coordinating police work with juveniles. Sub- 
sequent meetings were held, out of which emerged 
the St. Louis Metropolitan Association of Police-Juve- 
nile Officers. 

The Association held its first formal meeting on 
January 4, this year, and elected permanent officers. 
Members were representatives from city, county and 
county municipal police departments. 

Thus, the needed organization to coordinate police 
activity with juveniles became a reality. 

The next problem to be solved was that of reaching 
common agreement among the many police depart- 
ments represented in the Association as to what in- 
formation should be recorded on juveniles—an_ ob- 
jective more difficult to achieve. 

First, the juvenile court judges in the city and coun- 
ty were consulted. The basic information used in the 
Juvenile Confidential History form of the St. Louis 
Police Department was reviewed, and this was accept- 
ed as the basic document for reference. Conference 
ensued between staff members of the Metropolitan 
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St. Louis County police agencies succeed in 
working out uniform system for recording 
information on juveniles. Next goal: a cen- 
tral registry on juveniles in trouble. 


Youth Commission and individual chiefs of polic 
Cooperation of juvenile court judges was all that 
could be desired. 

On February 11, it was formally announced that a 
uniform system to be used throughout the entire met 
ropolitan area for recording information on juveniles 
coming in contact with police had been adopted by 
the city, county and county municipal police depart 
ments through their representatives in the Metro 
politan Association of Police Juvenile Officers and by 
the juvenile court judges. A standardized form, Ju 
venile Confidential History, was prepared. 

Now, in the St. Louis area, instead of having 37 
different forms and systems of recording activity with 
juveniles, there is a common one, giving the area a 
uniform metropolitan plan of recording important 
statistical data on youth in trouble. Now these 37 agen 
cies may consolidate their purchase orders and _ save 
in cost of printing the forms, they may have uniform 
data for determining high delinquency areas and plan 
ning delinquency control programs, and they are well 
on the way to having a uniform report of basic infon 
mation on youth referred to the juvenile courts which 
may be supplemented with additional information 1 
quested by the judges. 

The Metropolitan Association ol 
Olficers is already studying methods of completing its 
next important task—a central registry on juveniles 
served by police agencies in the county. Working 
with the Association on procedures for a central regis 
try is recently apponted Juvenile Court Judge Mi- 
chael J. Carroll. 


Police- Juvenile 


The police officials and juvenile court judges ol 
the St. Louis area are to be commended for strength 
ening the relationship and liaison between their re- 
spective agencies. 

Since the first IACP Conferenc« 
police officials have been speaking of the need for 
cooperation and liz‘son. Achievement in this on a 
national and interstate basis is one of the phenomena 


was held in 1893, 


of police advancement in the past 60 years. At the 
same time it has been recognized that another pheno 
mena—growth of metropolitan areas—makes vitally 
important such police liaison as the St. Louis officials 
have achieved in the juvenile field in all fields of law 
enforcement endeavor. ‘This liaison and exchange olf 
information on a purely voluntary basis will undoubt 
edly be the clearest milestone in police progress during 
the last half of the 20th century. 
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Interpol to Meet in Washington 


The United States Government will serve as host 
to the 29th General Assembly of the International 
Criminal Police Organization (Interpol) , October 10 
to 15, in Washington, D. C., Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury A. Gilmore Flues has announced. 


This Assembly will be the first Interpol meeting to 
be convened in the United States. Invitations have 
been extended to the 63 member nations by the De- 


partment of State. 


The United States joined Interpol in 1958 and is 
represented by the Treasury Department, whose en- 
the Coast Guard, Secret Service, 
Bureau of Customs, Bureau of Narcotics, and the In- 
telligence and Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divisions 
of the Internal Revenue Service—require close work- 


forcement agencies 


ing relationships with the police of many countries. 


It is planned to hold the conference sessions in the 
new conference facilities of the Department of State 
under 
tion in three languages will be prov ided. 


now construction. Simultaneous inter preta- 


\ll conference arrangements are being coordinated 
with M. M. Sicot, the Secretary General of Interpol, 
whose headquarters are in Paris. 


Deadline for Training Awards 


May 
grant-in-aid awards for consideration to attend the 
Traffic Police Admnistration trainng course at North- 
western Unversity Traffic Institute for the nine-month 
term September, 1960 to June, 1961. 


15 is deadline for filing application for 32 


The grants-in-aid awards are provided by the in- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety to assist qualified 
police officers from municipal, county and state en- 
forcement agencies to attend a program of profession- 
al traffic training. 

Chere are no academic prerequisites for the course, 
but to be eligible to compete for admission and a 
grant-in-aid award an applicant must be: Approved by 
the head of his department, granted leave of absence 
or equivalent temporary status during which time 
his salary will be paid, assured that he will be returned 
to active duty upon completing the course, and com- 
mitted to remain with his department for at least 
three years. 
municipal, county, state or federal agency, or in a 
Canadian department, with at least three years of po- 


Any police officer on active service in a 


lice service may apply. 
able from the Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Application forms are avail- 
1804 Hinman Ave., 


SEATTLE, WASH., has joined the growing list 


of cities using police cadets. Seven cadets have been 


Confidential Informants Useful to FBI 


Calling attention to the important role of confi- 
dential informants in combatting America’s criminal 
and Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has disclosed that during 1959 nearly 4,200 arrests, as 


subversive enemies, 


well as recoveries of stolen and contraband valuables 


totaling more than $3,200,000, resulted from informa- 
tion furnished by FBI informants. 


Mr. Hoove1 
dential informants were directly responsible last year 


stated that facts received from confi- 


for 1,897 arrests and the recovery of merchandise and 
valuables amounting to $2,431,940 in FBI cases alone. 
Other data reported to the FBI by confidential infor- 
mants and disseminated to the interested authorities 
led to 2,294 arrests and recoveries totaling $772,533 by 


other law enforcement agencies last year. 


These figures represent substantial increases over 
1958, when a total 3,780 arrests and recoveries amount- 
ing to $2,113,539 stemmed directly from facts supplied 
by FBI informants. 


In emphasizing that the contributions of confiden- 
tial informants cannot be statisti- 


cal terms, Mr. Hoover stated, ‘““Neither the human suf- 


measured in mere 


fering which is prevented, nor the investigative time 
and funds which are saved as a result of their services, 
can be accurately appraised.” 


Australia Seeks Standard Wages 


At the Seventh Biennial Conference of the Austral- 
ian Federation of Police Associations and Unions it 
was decided that the states should come to some agree- 
ment in an endeavor to reach uniformity of salaries 
throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. —New 
South Wales Police News. 











POSITIONS OPEN 




















PoLice Recruits. The City of Clearwater, Fla., has 
waived residence requirements and is accepting ap- 
plications for appointment to the Clearwater Police 
Quali- 
ge limit, 21-38 years; height, 5’8’’; com- 
parable weight; high school education or its equiva- 
lent; discharge if Salary range 
for patrolman, bi-weekly, is $138 minimum to $163 


Department irrespective of state of residence. 
fications are: ¢ 


honorable veteran. 


maximum. 


appointed to the Seattle Police Department to serve For information write Ruth E. Brown, Personnel 
as civilian clerks while learning basic police functions Director, Civil Service Board, 114 North Osceola 
and duties. Avenue, Clearwater, Florida. 
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New York City’s Experience 


Social Security 


From SPRING 3100, official publication of the 
New York City Police Department 





Members of the New York City Police Department 
who selected Social Security coverage were enrolled 
with retroactive coverage to March, 1956, and were 
eligible for benefits on January 1, 1958. 

From that date through December 31, 1959, ap- 
proximately 150 members of the department died. 
The vast majority of this group were married and had 
an average of more than two children. 80 per cent 
of those who passed away had elected to come under 
Social Security, providing a small silver lining within 
the dark cloud of grief for their bereaved widows and 
families. Thirty of the 150 men who died did not 
select Social Security, therefore their dependents did 
not receive the maximum cash award of $255 granted 
most widows for burial costs and the monthly stipend 
of $254 allowed each widow with two or more de- 
pendent children under 18. One patrolman, who was 
covered by Social Security, died and left a widow with 
seven small children. 

All members joining the force after January 1, 1958, 
have no option of declining Social Security, but auto- 
matically come under the plan. 

In addition to the 120 families who are receiving 
Social Security benefits from the death of a depart- 
ment member, there are six retired men who have 
reached the age of 65 and are drawing $1440 a year for 
themselves and $720 extra for their wives who are 65, 
in addition to their police pensions. It is estimated 
that within two years there will be approximately 
300 retired men from this department who will also 
be receiving Social Security benefits. 

Social Security payments are tax free, whereas pen- 
sion payments technically become taxable income 
once the pensioner has received an amount in pension 
payments equal to the actual amount he contributed 
to the fund. 

sy October, 1960, many department members aged 
50 or over will have sufficient quarters under Social 
Security to be eligible for disability payments (a fea- 
ture of SS requiring five years of such coverage). At 
the present time a disabled worker receives the same 
benefits at age 50 that a non-disabled worker is eligi- 
ble for at age 65, but Congress is currently studying 
the feasibility of possibly lowering the age 50 require- 
ment, or eliminating it entirely. 

Although the cost of Social Security has slowly 
risen, along with almost everything else affecting the 
cost of living, the tremendous benefits obtainable 
render the price of Social Security coverage extremely 
nominal. 
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MEMBERS 








The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth—Hall, Henry F., Chief of Police. 
Pinellas Park—McTarsney, Morris L., Chief of Police. 
ILLINOIS 
Springfield—Blumle, Charles E., 
sistant to the Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Franklin—Lacika, James, Chief of Police, Borough of 
Franklin. 
NEW YORK 
Chappaqua—Hayes, Maurice J., Chief of Police, Town 
of Newcastle. 
New York City—Gaffney, Nicholas Joseph, Inspector, 
New York City Police Department. 
Old Westbury—Magnus, William A., 
Police. 
Plandome, L. I.—Ross, David W., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Cowell, Harold T., Lieutenant, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 
OREGON 
Cottage Grove—Rumpf, Carl E., Chief of Police. 
QUEBEC (CANADA) 
Quebec—Auclair, Omer, Assistant 
Quebec Provincial Police. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Pierre—Balogh, Kenneth W., Superintendent, Division 
of Motor Patrol, State Department of Highways. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Alkan, Sedat, Captain, Turkish National Po- 
lice, Chief, Telecommunications Department. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—McDougall, Gordon N., Deputy Chief of Police. 


Administrative As- 


Acting Chief of 


Deputy Director, 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Peavy, Howard, City of Atlanta Crime Com- 
mission. 
GREECE 
Athens—Patsouris, Christos G., Inspector, Hellenic City 
Police. 
—Panairotis, 
darmerie. 
INDIANA 
Bloomington—Matt, A. Robert, Assistant Director, In- 
diana University Center for Police Training. 
—Trubitt, Hillard J., Director of Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity Center for Police Training. 
NEW YORK 
Great Neck, L. I.—McGrath, Thomas J., Chief Security 
Officer, Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
—Walsh, Timothy J., Security Manager, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. 
PERU 
Lima—Nalvarte J., Victor M., Lieutenant, Cuerpo de 
Investigacion, Vigilancia e Identificacion, (National 
Police of Peru.). 


Psarris, Lieutenant, Greek Royal Gen- 


¥ 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


The 


2—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing, Mich. 
7J—(to Mar. 25) 
Northwestern 
Evanston, Ill. 
7—(to Mar 25) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techiques, Northwestern 
Traffic Evanston, IIL. 
9—Two-day, Southern Region 
TPA Training 

Fla. 


Tests 


Traflic 


> niversity 


Seminar, 
Institute, 


Engineering 
Traffic 


University 
Institute, 
In-Service Confer- 


for Graduates of Program 
Chiefs, 


14—Five-day, 


ence 


and their Miami, 
Intoxication, 


Institute, 


for 
Traffic 


Chemical 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Il. 

Railroad 
officers 


14—Five-day, 40-hour Nationwide 
Regional Training 


and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Sea- 


course, 


Police Program for 


board Airline Railroad Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
14—Five-day, 40-hour course, Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 


and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

15—Six-week, First Annual Traffic Control and Ac- 
cident Reduction Institute, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento 19, Calif. 

21—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I; Part 
III is scheduled for June 13-17, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

21—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4, N. Y. 

21—Spring Term (to June 10), Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. 

21—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

28—(to Apr. 8), Basic Training Program for Police 
Juvenile Officers, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

28—(to Apr. 8) Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 

Evanston, II. 


28—(to Apr. 15) Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


31—Two-day, South Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Baton 


Rouge, La. 
1—Five-day, 40-hour course in Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training for officers and special 
agents of the nation’s railroads. B&O R.R. Po- 
lice Department Pistol Range, Baltimore, Md. 
11—(to May 6), Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Police Chief 
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Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jul. 


Jul. 
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18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, III. 
18s—(to Apr. 29) Police Trainin Course, Subject to 
be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 
18—(to May 6) Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
25—Five-day, 40-hour course, Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Union 
Station, Washington Terminal, Washington, D. C. 
16th Annual International Arson In- 
vestigator’s Seminar, Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 
In-Service Training 
for Graduates of TPA ‘Training 
and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 
Annual Southwestern Homi- 
cide Investigation Seminar, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Okla. 


Traffic Law 
Techniques, 


25—Five-day, 


27—Two-day, Eastern Region 
Conference 
Program 


2—Five-day, Seventh 


9—Five-day, Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

9—(to May 27) 
ods, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Institute, Alcohol Intoxication and In- 

fluence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 

0. (Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Director, Law-Medicine 

WRU, 2145 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, 


Devices and Meth- 
Traffic Institute, 


fraffic Control 
Northwestern University 


12—Two-day 


Center, 
Ohio) 
15—Closing 
for the 
Training 
Traffic 


for Submission of 
Traffic Police 


Northwestern 


Date 

1960-61 
Program, 

Evanston, Ill. 


Applications 
Administration 
University 
Institute, 


19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 


field, Ill. 
23—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
6—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 


eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traflic Institute, Evanston, III. 

20—Six-day, Seventh Annual Science in Law En- 
forcement Institute, Law-Medicine Center, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Region In-Service 

for Graduates of TPA 

Their Chiefs, Victoria, 


Northwestern 
Conference 
and 


23—Two-day, 
Training 
Training 

ms, Soe 
10—Sixth Annual Seminar of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators (to Jul. 

15), University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 

ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Program 
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Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, III. 

Sept. 12—(to Dec. 2) Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louiville 8, Ky. 


Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 

istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicage, Il. 

Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 

ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Nov. 28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
ee i a 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Apr. 11-13—Seventh Annual Western Safety Congress and 
Exhibits, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sponsored by Greater Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Safety Council. (Exhibit information 
from: J. M. Kaplin, Manager, 3388 West 88th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.) 
May 6-7—Florida Chiefs of Police Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Fort Harrison, Clearwater, Fla. 

15-18—32nd Eastern Regional Conference, Public 
Personnel Association, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Special feature of interest to police: 
Problem-solving clinic for police and fire admin- 
istrators and panel discussion, New Ideas in Po- 
lice and Fire Administration, Thursday, June 16, 
1 p.m. Non-members invited. 


Jun. 
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Jul. 25-28—International Association for Identification, 
annual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 

Aug. 3-6—Associated Police Communications Officers, na- 
tional conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 

Aug 11-13—Annual Retraining Conference, Southern Po- 
lice Institute Alumni, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

Aug. 29-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 53rd 
Annual Conference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Secretary, Chief R. J. Exner, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) 

19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 

Oct. 1-6-—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 

TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 11-12—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 

convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Sep. 


1960 Western Safety Congress 


The Seventh Annual Western Safety Congress and 
Exhibits will be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., April 11-13. Sponsored by the Great- 
er Los Angeles Chapter of the National Council, in 
cooperation with 45 other agencies, the Congress is 
expected to attract 5,000 delegates from business and 
industry throughout the 11 western states. 

Theme of the Congress is “Safety in the Sixties.” 
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FEDERAL GRENADES 


THE ““WORK HORSES” OF THE TEAR GAS ARSENAL 


When the use of long-range equipment is not required, 
grenades offer the cheapest and most practical method 
of producing a heavy tear-gas concentration over a 
large area. Federal Grenades offer many advantages 
not obtainable in any competitive grenades. They con- 
tain more real tear gas (CN) — up to 5 times as much. 
They are loaded with solid gas — no vials to break or 
liquid to spill. They produce VISIBLE clouds so that you 
can see the gas cloud and operate with an accurate 
knowledge of its location and direction of travel. Fed- 
eral Grenades are the choice of depa:tments from coast 
to-coast and in foreign countries throughout the world. 
You too can have the world's finest tear-gas grenades. 
They cost no more than inferior competitive equipment. 
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FEDERAL No. 112 
SPEDEHEAT GRENADE 
Emits visible gas continuously through vents 


in the top, sides and bottom for 25 - 35 
seconds, enabling a small force to produce a 


FEDERAL No. 115 
TRIPLE CHASER GRENADE 
Used in the more violent type of riots, this 


grenade separates into 3 bouncing, gas- 
emitting sections. Weighs a pound less than 


heavy sustained concentration. This grenade 
produces up to 5 times as much actual tear- 
gas (CN) as competitive grenades. 


Price: $11.90 each - Quantity Discount 


competitive ‘jumping grenades'’ and con- 
tains over twice as much real tear gas (CN). 


Price: $14.50 each - Quantity Discount 
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THE FEDERAL CONICAL BATON 


CATALOGUE No. 1234 


This 9%" polyethylene cone converts your flashlight into a brilliantly illuminated red traffic baton 
in less than ten seconds. No tools are required. There are no loose parts to lose or handle. Fits all 
round-head flashlights 1-13/16" to 2-1/8"' in diameter. This cone is unbreakable—you can even 
step on it without doing any damage. The stainless steel clamp will last a lifetime. 
Price: $2.00 each. 

$3.50 each with 2-cell flashlight and batteries. 

| $4.10 each with 3-cell flashlight and batteries. 
Discount on orders for 12 or more. 
Also available in white and amber. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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That RICH GOLDEN FINISH LASTS 
For The LIFETIME Of Your Badge! 


Each Blackinton HI-GLO Badge is made from a special 
new metal alloy. HI-GLO metal is solid golden color throughout, 
a metal that just can’t lose its finish like ordinary plated badges. 
If you could rub hard enough to remove the sharp deep cut 
design of a Blackinton Badge . . . You could not remove 
this brilliant golden HI-GLO finish. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. . BLACKINTON, YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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